The House of Lords
that no Conservative Government could obtain approval
from its supporters for equality of view. No doubt it would
agree to nominate a handful of trade union officials, a few
of the old Labour ex-ministers, and perhaps some of the
better-known members cf the National Executive Com-
mittee of the Labour Party; but, almost certainly, its
generosity in nomination would be forcibly restrained by
its own rank and file somewhere about that point.
Nor is a mixed second chamber in part elective and
in part nominated any more satisfactory. That, again,
almost certainly involves a permanent Conservative
majority; and it is probable that the peers would insist
upon some element chosen by the hereditary peers. The
Labour Party would, quite certainly, reject these prin-
ciples; and they would not, further, as their own pro-
gramme makes clear, be persuaded to accept any principle
of delay which gave the Upper House a two-year control
over the authority of the popular chamber, or put barriers
in the way of a rapid compulsion upon the Upper House
to accept the will of the elected assembly. None of these
proposals, or such variants upon them as would involve
an element of indirect election (as from the County
Councils for instance), is likely to meet anything but
determined Socialist opposition.
Nor can anything be said for an elected second chamber,
whether chosen on the principle of territoriality or of
function. The difficulty of the first principle is manifold.
There is the difficulty of the area of the constituencies;
there is the difficulty of the date at which the chamber is
to be chosen; and there is the difficulty, once it is based,
as it would be difficult not to base it, upon universal
suffrage, of the powers, especially in relation to finance,
that it is to exercise. In all modern States where there are
two elected houses, it has always been found that effective
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